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RECIPROCITY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

BY THE HON. J. W. 10NGLEY, K.C., D.C.L., ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 

NOVA SCOTIA. 



The question of reciprocity is being revived by certain com- 
mercial bodies in the United States. It is desirable that the 
people of the United States should be duly and fully advised as 
to the history of this question up to the present time. Perhaps 
this is the more necessary inasmuch as no active steps in the direc- 
tion of reciprocity are being taken by the Canadian people. 

In 1854, a reciprocity treaty was negotiated between Lord 
Elgin, at that time Governor-General of Canada, representing 
the Imperial authorities, and Mr. W. L. Marcy, Secretary 
of State, providing for the free admission of certain natural 
products and of some articles which could be perhaps classed in 
the category of manufactures. That treaty was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States and by the legislatures of the several 
provinces of British North America. 

This treaty of 1854 certainly worked advantageously to both 
parties. The total volume of trade between the United States and 
British North America in 1854 amounted, in round figures, to but 
$20,000,000 ; the volume of trade between the. two countries in 
1866 had risen to $84,000,000. The remark is not unfrequently 
made by public men in the United States that the treaty worked 
unfavorably to the United States. The statistics do not justify 
this observation. During the period of 1854-66, Canada import- 
ed from the United States $306,418,890 worth of products, and, 
during the same period, Canada exported to the United States 
$187,271,080 worth. These figures are official and easily capable 
of verification. Yet, while the balance of trade was distinctly in 
favor of the United States during almost the entire life of the 
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treaty, no movement was made on the part of any of the British 
North-American provinces to have the treaty terminated. That 
movement came entirely from the United States. Under a vote 
of Congress, the President gave the year's notice required by the 
treaty of its termination, and its operation came to an end in 
1866. Some reasons were assigned by Congress for this action. 
One was, that, owing to the heavy expenditures of the war, it was 
necessary to adopt a high tariff for the purpose of raising a 
revenue to meet the interest upon the large national debt, as well 
as the growing expenditures of the country; and this, of course, 
may have been a justification for such a step. But another reason 
assigned was, that while the treaty was in operation the United 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada had imposed higher duty 
upon articles which were not embraced in the provisions of the 
treaty. This is true, but it must be stated that this applied to all 
countries alike, and was as operative upon goods imported from 
Great Britain as upon those from the United States. The increase 
in duties was also justifiable at the time, because the Canadian 
Government found itself face to face with a heavy deficit, and 
increased revenue was a necessity. These duties were not raised 
for any ulterior purpose, but were demanded by the fiscal needs 
of the hour. It must be added that even the increase so made in 
the Canadian tariff did not raise it to a point equal to the Amer- 
ican tariff on similar articles. When a protest was made on the 
part of the American authorities, during the operation of the 
treaty, the matter was referred by the United States Secretary 
of the Treasury to Mr. James W. Taylor for special examination 
and report, and the following extract from Mr. Taylor's report to 
the Secretary makes this point sufficiently clear : 

"Our manufacturers demand that Canada shall restore the scale of 
duties existing when the reciprocity treaty was renewed, on penalty of 
its abrogration. When it is considered that the duties imposed by the 
American tariff of 1857 are fully twenty-five per cent, higher than the 
corresponding rates of the Canadian tariff, the demand borders on 
arrogance." 

There is reason to fear that a very potent cause which influenced 
Congress in seeking to terminate this treaty was irritation on ac- 
count of supposed sympathy with the rebels in certain parts of 
Canada, although no step was taken on the part of the Canadian 
Government during the rebellion which justifies the belief that 
Canada pursued any other policy than one of strict neutrality. 
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This treaty of 1854-66 was not terminated at the instance of 
the great commercial bodies of the United States. The Chicago 
Board of Trade adopted a resolution declaring, " that the treaty 
has been of great value to the producing interests of the whole 
Northwest." In January, 1864, the Chamber of Commerce at 
Milwaukee adopted a resolution favoring " a new treaty founded 
upon the true principles of reciprocity." On March 8th, 1864, 
the Board of Trade of Boston adopted a resolution setting forth 
that " the continuance of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 is of great 
moment to both countries, and is demanded by the interests of 
American commerce." The Detroit Board of Trade passed a 
resolution in favor of a continuance of the treaty until a new one 
could be made ; and a committee of that body made a report upon 
the subject on the 9th of November, 1864, in these words: 

" This action makes the decision of the agricultural and commercial 
interests of the Northwest almost unanimous in favor of the continuance 
of the treaty. ... In whatever light we view the treaty it has been of 
vast importance to us as well as to the Colonials." 

If one thing is absolutely clear in connection with American 
legislation, it is that the views of the politicians at Washington 
always prevail as against the views of the commercial bodies of 
that country, and the time has not yet been reached when Boards 
of Trade can, in any marked degree, influence the action of Con- 
gress in respect of political questions. 

When this treaty was terminated, the various provinces of Brit- 
ish North America were engaged in a great movement for the 
Confederation of British North America, which, as a matter of 
fact, was consummated on July 1st, 1867 ; but, even before Con- 
federation had become an accomplished fact, the Government of 
Canada took steps to secure, if possible, reciprocal trade relations 
with the United States. The Hon. Messrs. Gait and Howland, 
representing the Dominion Government, were sent as a delega- 
tion to Washington, in the autumn of 1865, for the purpose of 
pressing upon the American authorities the question of reciprocal 
trade relations. Nothing definite was accomplished by this mis- 
sion, although the understanding reached was that any improved 
trade relations between the two countries should be brought about 
by concurrent legislation rather than by treaty. 

In 1869, the Hon. John Rose, Finance Minister of Canada, was 
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duly delegated by the Canadian Government to go to Washington 
to make efforts to secure reciprocity, but his efforts in that direc- 
tion proved totally unavailing. 

In the session of the Canadian Parliament of 1870, the ques- 
tion of reciprocity between the United States and Canada was 
very fully discussed, and strong expressions of opinion were 
offered in favor of the renewal of the treaty of 1854-66, or of 
negotiating some other treaty that would be fair and just to all 
parties; and in framing the Canadian tariff of 1868, the Govern- 
ment added to the Customs Act a schedule of natural products, 
such as animals, meats, fruits, fish, poultry, butter, cheese, tallow, 
timber, lumber, etc., which were to be admitted free into Canada 
whenever the United States should provide for the importation of 
similar goods from Canada into that country free of duty — which 
must be interpreted as a standing offer on the part of the Cana- 
dian Government to the United States of reciprocal trade. 

In 1873, there was a change of government in Canada, Sir 
John A. Macdonald having been defeated, and Mr. Alexander 
MacKenzie called upon to form a new administration. One of 
the acts of that Government, in 1874, was the appointment of the 
Hon. George Brown, one of the ablest public men in Canada, and 
one who has been most active in endeavoring to secure reciproc- 
ity, to go to Washington and negotiate a treaty of reciprocity. In 
fulfilment of this mission, Mr. Brown went to Washington and 
was associated for this purpose with the British Minister at Wash- 
ington. He succeeded in framing a treaty of reciprocity which, 
while it was open to some criticism from a Canadian point of 
view, may be regarded in the main as fair, and providing for a 
larger measure of reciprocity than the treaty of 1854-66. But it 
was instantly rejected by the Senate of the United States. 

In 1871, when the Washington treaty was being negotiated be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, at one period the 
American Commissioners made a proposition of free wood, coal, 
salt and lumber. Sir John A. Macdonald, who was the special 
representative of Canada on the British Commission, desired 
time for the consideration of this proposition ; but, when he was 
prepared to discuss it, the American Commissioners withdrew the 
offer and declined to consider, during the entire negotiations, any 
proposition whatever relating to a free interchange of commodi- 
ties between the two coimtries. The only concession obtained by 
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the treaty of 1871 was that certain kinds of fish were to be ad- 
mitted free into the United States during the continuance of the 
treaty, and it must be borne in mind that it was at the instance 
of the United States authorities that the treaty of 1871 was 
terminated. 

A strong movement in favor of reciprocity was inaugurated in 
Canada in 1887, and continued vigorously until the elections of 
1891. The Liberal party in the Canadian parliament, under the 
leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, adopted a policy of unrestricted 
reciprocity, which meant, not necessarily that all articles between 
the two countries should be free of duty, but that the Liberal 
party were prepared to discuss reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries without any limitations or restrictions. 

While this movement was in active operation in Canada, great 
efforts were made to secure sympathy and support from recog- 
nized authorities in the United States; Messrs. Butterworth and 
Hitt, in the House of Eepresentatives, and Senator Sherman, in 
the Senate, took a course decidedly favorable to reciprocity with 
Canada, and some of the great commercial bodies in the United 
States, such as the Boston Merchants' Association, The New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, and others, passed resolu- 
tions favorable to a large measure of reciprocity between the two 
countries; but from the Executive of the United States nothing 
definite could be obtained, nor could any action of Congress be 
quoted as endorsing the proposition of reciprocity with Canada. 

The contest in 1891 was a very severe one, unrestricted reci- 
procity being the great battle cry of the Liberal or Opposition 
party; and, to forestall as far as possible the effect of popular 
sentiment in favor of reciprocity, the Government dissolved the 
House, with assurances that an arrangement had been made with 
Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, by which a delegation from 
the Canadian Government was to be received in Washington for 
the purpose of considering the question of reciprocity. The Gov- 
ernment was sustained in the elections of 1891 and a delega- 
tion was sent to Washington ; but, on its arrival there, it was in- 
formed by the Secretary of State that no negotiations to this end 
were possible, unless upon the basis of discriminating duties 
against other countries and a common tariff against the world. 
This could not be considered by the Canadian representatives. 

Under these circumstances, the Liberal party of Canada was 
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compelled to drop reciprocity as the chief plank in its platform, 
and to call a convention in 1893 to formulate its policy and its 
grounds of objection to the existing administration. In the 
resolution then adopted, the following is declared as the embodi- 
ment of Liberal policy on this question of reciprocity : 

" That the Liberal party is prepared to enter into negotiations with 
the view of obtaining such a treaty and including a well-considered 
list of manufactured articles, and we are satisfied that any treaty so 
arranged will receive the assent of her Majesty's government, without 
whose approval no treaty can be made." 

At the general elections of 1896, the Government, under the 
leadership of Sir Charles Tupper, was defeated, and the Liberals, 
under the leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, came into power. 
In the five years that had intervened, the question of reciprocity 
with the United States had very considerably fallen into the back- 
ground, and was obscured by other issues which were brought 
more prominently to the front. As a matter of fact, the Liberal 
party was compelled to abandon unrestricted reciprocity as a 
definite issue, for two reasons — one was, that it seemed calcu- 
lated to wound the feelings of the majority of Canadians, who 
were loyal to the Empire, and who desired that no step might be 
taken which might cause strained relations with the Mother Coun- 
try; and the second was, that no tangible sympathy with or sup- 
port to their views was obtainable from any responsible party, 
either legislative or executive, at Washington. 

Nevertheless, the accession of the Liberal Government, in 1896, 
revived hopes in many minds in Canada that a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States might again become feasible. The Con- 
servative Government, which had been in power from 1878 to 
1896, was a protectionist government and few persons in Canada 
had any faith in its sincerity in seeking reciprocity with the 
United States, and very many of the supporters of the Liberal 
party throughout Canada were disposed to believe that, now that 
an administration had come into office composed of men who really 
desired reciprocity, a more favorable issue might be expected. 

Some time after the Government had been formed, a joint High 
Commission, nominally between Great Britain and the United 
States, but really between Canada and the United States, was 
called into existence. The British Government was represented 
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on this Joint High Commission by Lord Herschel, and all the 
other members of the Commission, namely, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies and Mr. John Charlton 
represented Canada. On the part of the, United States, the Joint 
High Commission consisted of Senators Fairbanks and Gray, and 
Messrs. John W. Foster, Kasson, Dingley and Coolidge. 

The purpose of this Joint High Commission was to consider 
various questions that were at issue between the two countries, — 
fisheries, Bering Sea, navigation of the St. Lawrence, bonding 
privileges, Alaska boundaries, etc. ; but it was fully expected and 
believed that reciprocity between the two countries would be a 
foremost subject of consideration by the Joint High Commission. 
The full official results of the deliberations of this body, which 
met not only at Washington but at Quebec, have not yet become 
public; but enough is known to justify the statement that the 
American Commissioners practically refused to consider the ques- 
tion of commercial reciprocity between the two countries. 

The failure of the Liberal government, therefore, to achieve 
anything in the direction of reciprocal arrangements, made it 
absolutely necessary for the Canadian people to recognize that rec- 
iprocity with the United States was an impossibility, and, facing 
these conditions, to prepare to develop their country in other 
directions. This important fact — that reciprocity was out of the 
question — became manifest at a time when the industrial life of 
the country was at flood tide, and the result has been in every way 
such as to make the Canadian people feel extremely comfortable. 

The total volume of trade in Canada in 1896 amounted to 
$239,035,360; in 1900, it reached $381,517,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1902, it had attained the enormous sum 
of $423,940,444, having nearly doubled in six years. Indeed, in 
proportion to population, the volume of trade of Canada is vastly 
greater than that of the United States. In the year 1900, the 
trade of Canada represented $71.00 per head of its population; 
in the same year, in the United States, it represented $29.76 per 
head. During the past four or five years, Canada has enjoyed an 
era of prosperity unsurpassed by any nation on the face of the 
earth, and its industrial and commercial progress has been as 
great and as rapid as in any similar period in the United States 
from its earliest history : and, therefore, it is merely to state a fact, 
recognized by every sensible man in Canada, to observe that the 
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Canadian people have reached the conclusion that no further 
efforts will be made on the part of Canada to secure reciprocity 
with the United States. If the movement now on foot in the 
great commercial centres of the United States results in such a 
volume of public opinion as to induce the American authorities 
to desire reciprocal trade with Canada, unquestionably the Cana- 
dian Government will receive propositions of this kind in a fair 
and generous spirit; but, when this is said, one or two reservations 
will probably have to be made. During the past twenty years, 
especially during the past six years, the industrial life of Canada 
has made enormous advances, and the manufacturing industries 
have reached a stage at which it is quite impossible for the 
Canadian Government to ignore them. If a proposition came 
from the United States for reciprocity, which should include any 
large schedule of manufactured goods, it is, to say the least, open 
to doubt if such a treaty would, at this moment, be adopted by 
the Canadian parliament. 

During these last few years of great commercial development 
in Canada, the United States have been profiting more by Cana- 
dian trade than any other nation in the world. The chief trade 
of Canada is with Great Britain and the United States. The 
total imports from Great Britain by the Canadian people for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1902, were $49,206,062; during the 
same period the imports from the United States were $120,814,- 
750. But while the imports from the United States are thus 
enormously greater than those from Great Britain, it must be 
borne in mind that our exports to Great Britain have been enor- 
mously greater than our exports to the United States. The 
statistics for the year 1901 are as follows : 

Exports to the United States $70,000,000 

Exports to Great Britain 105,000,000 

It is probable that the official figures for 1902 will indicate a 
laTge export to both countries, but the proportion will not be ma- 
terially altered. 

The American tariff upon goods likely to pass between the two 
countries is very much higher than the Canadian tariff. Upon 
many articles the American tariff is prohibitive ; hence it is that, 
while Canada is deriving her greatest wealth from sales in the 
British market, which is absolutely open and free to our ram- 
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modities, we are prevented sending goods into the United States 
market on account of the tariff wall ; and it must be borne in mind 
that many of these articles are as much needed in the United 
States as a market for them is needed by Canada. There have 
been times, within the past year, when the abolition of the duty 
upon coal, upon iron ore, and even upon steel billets, would have 
inured more to the advantage of the people of the United States 
than to the Canadian producers. Again, viewing the inequalities 
of our trade relations and the enormous volume of our imports 
from the United States, as compared with our exports, it does 
not seem at all beyond the limits of reason that the Canadian 
Government might conceive the idea of equalizing this by im- 
posing higher rates of duty upon articles which are most largely 
imported from the United States; although it is but fair to say 
that no definite proposition to that effect has been made by any 
responsible Canadian Minister. 

It seems, therefore, that every fair-minded American must 
recognize that, in view of the record already submitted, Canada 
is not subject to adverse criticism for resolutely taking the stand 
that she will no longer go to Washington begging for reciprocity. 
If a reciprocity treaty is good for the two countries — and no one, 
I think, will seriously question that — then it is but fair and 
reasonable that, in view of what has already taken place during 
the last thirty years, the advances should now be made by the 
United States. 

That Canada is worthy of consideration by the people of 
the great Republic is a proposition that will soon make 
itself apparent. Its growth is enormous, its achieved wealth is 
phenomenal, its banking capital has reached proportions which 
would have seemed incredible twenty years ago. Indeed, during 
the recent financial stringency in the United States, forty to fifty 
millions of Canadian money was constantly in use to aid in tiding 
over the difficulty; and, whatever light opinion has been current 
regarding the value and importance of Canada and its trade in 
the past, most Canadians feel assured that the day of indifference 
is nearing its end, and that the time will come when it will be 
worth while, on the part of the people and the rulers of the United 
States, to treat fairly and justly with the Canadian people in re- 
spect of commercial affairs and all other matters of common in- 
terest to the two countries. J. W. Lobtgley. 



